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to changes in the temperature. As may be seen from
Figure 33, the maximum of light emission shifts gradu-
ally from the red to the violet part of the spectrum as the
temperature rises. Thus, by comparing the colour of the
light emitted by different stars, we can form a very good
idea of their relative surface temperatures and can say
that reddish stars are comparatively cool, whereas bluish
ones are very hot.

A still more sensitive method for estimating stellar tem-
peratures depends on the study of the relative intensities
of the numerous dark thin lines (so-called Fraunhofer
lines) that intersect the continuous emission spectra of
different stars, including our Sun. These dark lines are
due to the selective absorption of light by the stellar
atmospheres. As the relative absorbing power of different
atoms depends, to a very high degree, on the temperature,
the appearance of this absorption-line pattern changes
very markedly from star to star and permits us to estimate
their respective surface temperatures simply by a glance
at the character of the spectrum.*

In astronomical practice, it is customary to divide the
observed range of stellar temperatures into ten groups,
which are known as the Harvard spectral classes and are
reproduced in Plate VII. The ten classes of this system
are called by different letters, which, evidently in order
to mislead the layman, are not arranged in alphabetical
sequence. There is, however, a simple mnemonic sentence,
known to all English-speaking astronomers, which will
help us not to get mixed up in this mess of absorption

*The theory that gives the exact relation between the temperature of
the absorbing gas and the character of the absorption spectrum was first
worked out, on the basis of the quantum theory of atomic structure, by the
Indian astrophysicist Meh-Nad-Saha.